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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY eneny very superior ewes, which were worth 


won “Gisela & CO. ||nearly twice the price of common Downs. In the 


$2 00 if paid in advance. || spring of 1833, his friends in England shipped for 
<‘p All subscriptions must commence with the, him ten Southdown ewes lambed early in 1832, 
first number in January or July, and no subscri-'!one of which was lost on the passage, but the 


ver will be taken for less than six months. : 
her will be taken ff é , . month other nine have done well. The ten ewes brought 
ot Chin Mendel ‘ 1 ai 

z¢r The first and second volumes can be sup- jin October, had fifteen lambs from January to 
lied to new subscribers. : . 
‘March, three of which died. 

=¢p Direction or Letters.—Itis necessary!) 17, has als mere : 
hat all letters be addressed tothe publishers, Lu-|| “*© 24S a'so some excellent swine from Berk- 
ver Tucker &» Co. || Shire, England, similar to what are called the 
on sa grass breed here. They are thick, short legged 

franimals, such as may be killed at any weight 


THE FARMER: i 
\from twenty-five to seven hundred pounds. 


SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1833. | 
MANURE, 
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IMPORTED STOCK, | On the relative advantages of applying manure 

Among other stock, many sheep have been at: 
‘icontrariety of opinions continues to exist among} 
and; of late years these have generally been) farmers, The following extract, from the “ Re- 
nd some few Lincolns. Leicester sheep, here! sense, and will pay for a careful perusal. It 

led Bakewelt's, undoubtedly stand at the head) > part of the report from Kyle in Ayrshire : 

iave a portion of Leicester blood in them, and are}! farm-yard, and, considering its value, and how} 
ound generally on rich, level lands. Equally at,!™uch that value depends on its treatment, it does 
he head of all the short wooled sheep of the isl-) farm of this extent, on which there has never in 
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\pointment which, in practice, may have attended 


the adoption of this inference, will be found to 
have arisen not from a defect in the theory, but 
from a want of due observation of circumstances 
in its application. If immediate effect be abso- 
lutely requisite, as in raising turneps, then rotted 
dung must be used, but care should be taken in 
— it, to prevent its heat from rising high 
or any of it from escaping, either in a liquid or in 
a gaseous state. This is the best accomplished 


\by compression and by covering well up with 
earth ” 








LINDLEY’S GUIDE TO THE OR- 
CHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN. 

We observe with great satisfaction, that neither 
ithe experienced and sagacious author nor his ed- 
itor at New-York, belicve in the pertopicaL pe- 
CLINE and DEATH OF TREES BY OLD aGe. We 
wish not to provoke another controversy ; but it 
may be proper to lay before our readers some of 
the facts in the volume before us which throw 
‘light on this subject. 

“The Golden Pippin, one of the most celebra- 
ted and esteemed apples of this, or perhaps any 
lother country, has been considered by some ef our 
‘modern writers on Pomology to be in a state of 
decay, its fruit of inferior quality in comparison 











, to the soil in a fermented or unfermented state, a) 

\ifferent times brought to this country from Eng- | 
ong wooled, that is, Leicesters or their crosses, ports of Select Farms,” contains much good 
{ the long wooled breeds of England, all of which) “ Manvre.—Of this the only source here is the 
'|not yet receive allthe attention it deserves. (na 

ind, are the Southdowns. These were once confi- one year been above three acres of turneps and 


ito that of former times, and its existence near its 
termination. I cannot for a moment agree with 


ed to a small district in Sussex, but for full forty || four of potatoes, it is perhaps a good deal to have} such an opinion, because we have facts annuall 


years have been rising in favor, and on hilly); manured eighteen ative 5 & Sense, from the 
nde of comand tin Gitiis tae eraved @ m-|| farm-yard and the servant’s cottages, and yet there 
nus OF second rate fertility have proved teM|/is no doubt a great deal more might have been ac- 
elves superior to all other breeds. In Surrey,|!complished, as respects both quantity and quality 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, Hampshire and Hertford-41f exposed to rain, the most soluble and richest 
hire, they have driven out the old kinds, being || parts are carried off. Observe the luxuriant ve- 
Ma ‘ Per ‘nil ’||getation wherever the dark liquor from adung hill 
hardy, quiet stock, good nurses, fattening kindly | (y.ches, and the loss may be estimated. If allow- 
od when fat bringing the highest price in Smith-!/ed to come into a strong heat, its substance may 
field market. There they are worth one penny || be seen passing into poy The only part of it 
: ithe i i tation, to render it 
terline or tw . 1. more than Leices-|) that requires rotting or fermen ; 
erting or two eonte, Che poate, Snore | soluble and fit to become food for the rootsof plants, 
er mutton, because the lean meat of the latter ||; the woody fiber vegetables; the closer, howev- 


vants flavor, and the fat of it being more than||er, and more confined the manner in which this 
an be eaten, is nearly so much waste. 


In|! process goes on, there will be the less loss. Some 
meee , i 2 | practi farmers have advocated the use of dun 
Smithfield the term Down is applied generally to|| practical worgervreegirs toe “ 

le Sussex and Hampshire kinds. 


pd ‘in its recent state, others have said it should not 

Lhe first orp used till well rotted. But if in the process of 

‘cal Southdown sheep have been, by long contin-|!rotting it probably undergoes waste, the place in 
ed attention, improved in shape, have been} whieh it must with most advantage be rotted is 

rought to fatten early, and to give a good fleece |\Under the soil of the field. There is then no loss 
at ag, & of tele = 3a that can be avoided. The fallacy in this contro- 

i wool. They are handsome sheep, their ears versy arises, it is suspected, from not adverting to 
ad noses fine, their faces and legs clear of wool. the circumstance, that equal bulks of recent and 
Chey are in a mild climate but when taken to the /of rotted dung contain very different quantities o 


ae a ; , 4, 1,:.,, {the food of plants. In the latter it is more concen- 
vicak down lands of Hampshire and Wiltshire, || rated, and in a state fitter to be immediately con- 


\ue selection was made for hardiness and weight,!! symed by their roots. But the correct way of sta-||/¥ 


0 that two varieties of these sheep are now es-|)ting the question is this; having a given quantity 
blished. The Iampshire Downs have thicker |of recent dung to apply to a given extent of land 


skins and heavier fleeces, have more wool ON than previously to allow it to ferment and rot in 
‘veit legs and faces, they are larger especially in|! heaps ? In the first case, there is no loss; the des 
heir hind quarters, have more bone, broader na oy ere onre on - — - Laat and all 
. . ments of the substances of which it is com- 
7 an warganel a She Gomnapwns may | ceed are retained in the soil as they are set free. 
e described as more high bred, handsome sheep; || n the second, the decomposition is rapid, and a 
‘ie Hampshire downs as more proof against cold!! much larger proportion of matter will be found to 
wet hough neither kid 3 proof gana bal have fown of than couldeaaly eimagined. ny 
keepi : yenerate as - |i person without the ald o , e of chimica 
Pt re aig d ee ps Lab | principles may satisfy himself on the point by an 
esters have done, in the common mode of win-||toey experiment. ‘Take two acres of ground of 
‘ering sheep in the United States. Both kinds!|equal quality; take twenty tons of recent dung, 
may be adapted to different districts of this exten-| hich apply to poms of — ; a weet ~ a of 
iv : ‘ and put it up in hea yecomes 
sive and varied country. m 3 Mak aathd dhean | then a ply it to the other 

S. Hawes brought with him in Octeber, 1832, acre, balance the produce of the one against the 
‘en Hampshire Down ewes and a tup bred by Mr.|| produce of the other, at theend of the fourth year, 
Coke of Holkham. The ewes were full mouthed,||and ifthe experiment be well conducted the result 
the tups were lambed in February, 1832. ‘These ought to be satisfactory. A knowledge of chimi- 











lis it not better to plough it down in its recent state, | 


cal principles leads wo the inference, that dung 


‘before our eyes, completely at variance with sachs 
an assertion. Any person visiting Covent Gar- 
den, or the Borough markets during the fruit sea- 
son, and indeed any other large market in the 
southern or midland counties of England, will find 
‘specimens of fruit as perfect and as fine as any 
which have been either figured or described by any 
lwriter whatever, either tn this or any other coun- 
‘try. In favorable situations, in many parts of the 
lcountry, instead of the trees being in a state of 
‘rapid decay, they may be found of unusually large 
size, perfectly healthy, and their crops abundant ; 
ithe ruit perfect in form, beauiiful in color, and 
excellent in quality.” —Pages, 12-13. 

“ The English Codlin—is noticed only with the 
view of directing the attention of the orchardist 
lto it as anold and valuable appie. ‘The custom- 
lary method, for at least ove hundred and fifty 
‘years, has been to raise the trees from suckers, 
and truncheons, as they are called; and in every 
old garden where they are found, they are dimin- 
utive, ill-formed, unproductive, and full of disease, 
incrusted as it were, root and branch, with the 
greatest of all pests, the aphis lanigera, in conse- 
quence of which, its fruit exhibits scarcely any 
thing ofits original character. 

“ Healthy, robust, and substantial trees are on- 
‘ly to be obtained by grafting on stocks of the real 





crab: they then grow freely, erect, and form very 
‘handsome heads, yielding fruit as superior to those 
lof our old orchards, as the old and at present dete - 
riorated codlin is to the crab itself.” P. 22. 

“ Switzer in 1724, says, ‘The Nonpareil is no 
stranger in England, though it might have had its 
origin in France; yet there are trees of it about 
the Ashtons in Oxfordshire, of about one hundred 
years old, which (as they bave it by tradition) 
were first brought out of France and ;lanted by 
a Jesuit in Queen Mary’s or Queen Elizabeth's 
time?’ From which it appears i¢ musi hare been 
lin our gardens above two centuries. ‘The trees 
iare regularly good bearers; and when grafted up- 
on the Doucin stock, upen a good soil, and un- 
der judicious management, their fruit has been 
‘ae perfect as the best of our newest productions. 
\P. 67 j 

«} he red Roman Nectarine has been cultivat- 
ed in oar gardens about /wo centuries, as appears 
by Parkinson’s list in 1629, and is one of the lar- 

est and best in our present collections.” P. 200 

“The Autumn Bergamot—is one of the best 








“wes were picked out from a lot of one hundred and ought to be used in its recent state, and any disap- ‘Pears of the season ; andit is also one of the mos/ 
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: pose i i as, j SUMMER FLOWERS 
u d to have been in England ever ls ring months, as well as, if not better, than they CFL Ss, 
can eet of Julius Cesar” P. 231. = in the summer; and are fattened through that In a letter to the Editors of the Ist instant, 
Elton Pear. ‘In 1812, the original tree, about | period of the year in which it used to be difficult 
one hundred and seventy years ofage, was stand- |/to keep them alive. ail : decorated by a profusion of roses, sev inde of 
ing in an orchard in the ores of Elton, in Here-|| « The alditional quantity of stock which the si y A : P » ide of Di -_ Kinds o; 
fordshire. from whence it received its name from ||turnep system enables the fariner to keep is great, |}'t1€9, OF Tarkspurs, 0 48, matis, of By, 
Mr. Knight, who thinks it may remain in health |\It is of the greatest value, therefore, in every||thera, of Lychnis, of pinks, and various othe; 

‘hree centuries, as it is NoW in a vigorous state||course of ne eg erp ope homage ree flowers. 
235 asts, in the . of the production of fooc . 
of growth.” P 235. for beasts, in the course ol a ene 
We would not recommend the style and man-||for man; and the soil being turned, by means of sok the ye Seoiiiia adaas mes, 
f the following extracts to those who write | it, tothe uses for which it is best adapted. nave had the ¥¢ sler rose (Roso ¢, 

er 0 


al | ©The whole of the arable land on the farm of}|mascena); but both plants have produced op), 
hooks, though we advocate the same opinion; and '| Beverston [the farm contains 1300 acres] is sown 


' : : red flowers, and not striped as the name imp), 
er Cee eee ates ane aan ists of dish Undoubtedly, both were offsets from the geny 

° . : ; _@ is ; 7? = , TM Ns 
accompaniments to his |,one-third of the whole crop consists of Swedis dine: 
7. oe k eo | h thing | turneps, (the best of the land being selected for kind. Nor is this change unexampled ; the say, 
grave and excellent ete ee oe them,) the remainder of the White Norfotk an:!)/result has occurred to us with rosa mundi a ya, 
may be mere allowable in the ephemeral and the red tops.” ca ety of the Rusa gallica ; and we annually ¢ 
“ois eee Editor. ‘“ Iam aware of the | CHIONANTHUS. serve changes in variegated varieties of the tuli 
Joctrine of trees running out by age in the sort, In answer to our suggestion respecting the iar- Lilium longiflorum is remarkable for the leng/ 


&c. Let that go for what it is worth: because | 7jness of the Chionanthus in the Genesee coun.||and size of its flowers, and the shortness of jt 
the subject was broached by a great man upon 


: ’ : .iistalks. LZ. japonicum is taller, and the flowe 

. : try, a correspondent in Cayuga county, informs |} St@!ks. ; ’ flowers 
guess work, every /itt/e one is ready enough to of- || y; Pp , as ? aj|{less, but still very large. Both are white, bor 
fer this as a plea for every failure of fruit—indo- || us that he has two kinds : C. moxtfana with broad P, both 


lence and bad management not excepted.” P 370. || leaves, and C. maritima with narrow leaves, ré appear to be hardy in the open border, thoug! 

“ Plenty of evidence can be produced to)! ner of which, though small, was iijured in the | mine were slightly protected, and the species ay 
explode this whi.n if required. I willengage to. 
’ 


restore any of the worn-out by-age fruit, if any slightest degree by the severe winter of 1831-2 — pipe seties of Lili ae 
person will send me good healthy scions in the, He intimates however, though he is an advo ) Our red varieties 0 AT CORGHENEE, Are ve- 
season of budding” P. 371, ' cate for autumnal planting, that in consequence of |"y Showy, and are earlier than the bronze varic 
The following extracts, from the same writer || the diminished energy arising from broken roots, |) tY which is the common kind in the maritin 
Ve quote with approbation : the stem may be damaged the first winter, unless|| parts of the United States. No species that 


=" As we find that the ae are recovered | it be protected ; and adds that one of his trees, || have seen however, equals the old white lily (L 
in England, so the pears, andthe same old kinds, | 


. ~ . WA - ae ‘ > . = ' 

are found to do well in France A bout || transplanted in the fall of 1828 was killed to the||/tum candidum) in the purity of its color, and th 
: : j . . | Cea ors . o awere 

1000 feet from my house, stands a pear tree plant-||ground. But he considers this instance as no|| ‘Fragrance of its flowers. 

ed out by Governor Stuyvesant more than two. 
hundred years ago, and looks likely to overrun an 


ther century. It is evidently a grafted tree, and ed in the soil; for native shrubs of our own soil), high with scarlet flowers. It is from China, ap. 
i) ; sev , ed tr € i : ae 2 . oe ae ee * ad se ,  - 
might have been taken pred an old sort at that jand climate often suffer in this way, the first win-|| Pears to be hardy, is high priced, and what 
=] | 


time.” P. 378. ‘| ter after having been transplanted in Autumn. _ |} Would call, pretty. 
‘“‘ A change of stocks will often produce a great | 


effect I have observed, that French Pears, (1) NEW WASHING MACHINE. 
mean trees imported directly from France) are, 


° ° 7 a > ; 4 oy 1 omy . 
generally grafled on Quinces; in some of the | We copied into the Farme r, page 203, from the 
trees, when they have Fp reeny to be in a decay- | St. Clairsville (Ohio) Historian, an account of a 


ing state, by taking off buds from, and putting | Washing Machine, recently invented by Mr. Eli consolida) and the rocket (D. Ajacis.) The s 
them on free pear stocks, they have done well, be- 


i} ar: we ° ° » “ = - - 1 » caral f 
'| Michols, of that vicinity. We have since receiy-|\¢%¢ group will comprise perennia/s, several {i 
ing quite renovated. I would recommend when | lg” y: sap ede : ate my : ‘ , 
any fine kind of pear shows any tendency to de- ,ed a letter from Mr. Nichols, in which he says||six to eight feet in hight, all blue, and so ne: 


vay on pear stocks, to bud the sorts on fine free | that he will attend the agricultural meeting and||!iKe in their flowers, that people not disciplined 
Auince stocks, and a similar effect will be produ- 


ed.” P. 379 Vv fair to be hoiden at Rochester, on the fourth close observation, would overlook their av if 
eniial "| Wednesday in October next, and will submit his idifterences. Of this kind are, the Siberian be 
TURNEP CULTURE. Cylindrical Washing Machine, to the inspection||!4rkspur, (D. elatum) the hol!ow leaved (D).! 
An experience of a dozen or more years, in of such inteligent gentlemen as may please to do ceolatu m) the netted capsuled (D. dictyocar} 
he culture of this root, though on a limited scale, | him the kindness to examine its principles, and|j#nd others. The /iird group embraces ) g” 
uas satisfied us, that the turnep culture may be!) the mode of its operation. He hopes the humane, \diflornm and D chinense, also perennials neal 
advantageously introduced into our husbandry, ||those who respect their wives and daughters, will ||allied, which have finer flowers (the former oft 
and that its advantages are too manifest long to|! not deem a washing machine unworthy their at 


_j;double) and vreater delicacy of leaf. The who 
. . . . . | 
ye overlooked by our intelligent farmers. Under || tention, and he is confident that the adinirers of} genus is hardy. 


‘his conviction, we have occasionally made it the || clean beds, and clean linen, will find in this ma- 
subject of editorial comment. The following ex- ‘chine much to command their attention. 

tract, from Reports of Select Farms, is given to |} 

show the high estimation in which it is held by | COTTAGE POTATO PUDDING, 
British husbandmen. “a 











Within the last fortnight, our garden hag bee, 


= “ 


= 
—s, 














proof that the tree will be tender when establish- || Lilium concolor is a small plant about one foo 





Our larkspurs in bloom at this time, may | 
assorted into ¢Aree groups distinguishable by t 
lifferent forms of tneir blossoms. The firs! 
include the annuals: the common (De/ptin 


vu 
Was 





Tie English Tris CI. 2 iphioide s) is a remark 
ibly fine species. It is bulbous like the Spanis 
ris, but larger and later ; and its varieties whic! 
are numerous, are of most beautiful colors. [hav 
| A Lady of our acquainiance, who has often 
e We will begin with turneps, as being the | prepared puddings agreeably to the following di- 
foundation of all good farming un the Cotswold || rections from Dr. Kitchener, highly recommends it 
hills if we succeed in getting a good crop of || teed tilt: sal dene ihe. ; 
them. we may calculate on all the other crops of | eel, boil, and mash, a couple of pounds of po- 


the blue and white—the bluish purple—the re 
dish purple—and pure white dotted towat Is Ui 
center with purple. Every one of these, is splet 
did, and we are eager to obtain other varieties. 


° - ° it s+ hae he ‘ . ¢ . ms. — o ahirles 
the course bei g good ilso Nothing puts land — i peat we ge gos per apne with} Clematis florida v. pleno from Japan, Abid 
on bette . . ‘abo rece quarters ol a p c s ‘ ' an ; 
n better eraer than a large crop of turneps ; and ib ee joes OF mee, Sa seme lour winters with a slight protection. The lowe: 
mn this crop depends entirel your prospects of fu \|of moist suas, and two or three beaten eggs, ih & SHEN F : <i 

. . - " . ° F ° * . , - - | ‘ e wall = é i 
ture profit. We are, therefore, very anxious to Bake it about three quarters of an hour. |part of the plant appears filed, so numerolls 
prepare for this crop, get all the dung for it we 


“Three ounces of currants or raisins may be | its double flowers of greenish white two inches ! 
can, and spare no expense in cleaning, hocing | added 
and doing it well. Pe 


ail 
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! - e te P ; 
* Leave out the milk and adi three vunces of but- jee aie bs oa ich st Ca ath fragtal 
“ W'tn this root we can now cultivate with ad- ter, it will make a very nice cake” ‘This last di-|| Ss rated 0s. cei wr sheet 
vantage t ose light, thin, dry soils, which, before ||@°40" she has not tried. Who will ? |i white flowers which cover the plant like a she 3 
its intro ‘uetion, lay in a state of nature. The | : |! The stalks are four fect high, many from the san 
sais steal ee enables the | Outo — Agricultural Societies are being formed | root ; and to be better supported, ought to grow 
und the edditeaal quantity of prea Bow wy in most of the counties of Ohio, pursuant to the! near a short post. This is a desirable plant “tl 
us produe-d on a farm, where such an article law passed at the late sessions of the legislature, Clematis integrifolia is also herbaceous be 


annot be purchased, is incalculable. The shee for the provisions of which sec Genesee Farmer, large violet-purple flowers, and twisted petals. 
° row | . . e 
& now Kept on turneps during the winter and!! vol. 3. p. 91 











j}adds variety to the border. 
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“Clematis viticella varies in its colors, but 1 have 
only the reddish purple. The uncommon length 
of its peduncles adds to the fine appearance of this 
climbing shrub. 

Gnothera frasert from Carolina is a favorite. 
It has large elegant yellow flowers on stems one 
‘got in hight, and is nearly allied to G2. fruticosa 
ut rather earlier. Both species are fine. 

The double Lychnis diwrna continues in bloom, 
,ow accompanied by L. vesperlina with while 
lowers, L. fulgens with flowers of the most brill- 
sant scarlet, and double L. chalcedonica, also with 
scarlet flowers, and also beautiful. 

Linarta purpurea is clegamt. Phlox ovata, 
vansplanted this spring in @ shady border, con- 
‘tinues to bloom; and P. carnea, a fine species, 
‘wo feet high, has delicate pink colored blossoms, 
variegated near the center. 2. wndulata may al- 
so be named. 

Coreopsis lanceolata is one of our finest yellow 
‘lowers. This has been sold to me for C. gran- 
diflora, a very different species, and by one who 
probably knew better. C. tinctoria, brought by 
our distinguished citizen T. Nurratt, Esq., from 
‘the Avkansaw Country, is a flower of great beau- 

Some of his friends near Philadelphia have 
led it Nuttall wecd, which will hardly pass to 
their credit on the score of good taste. We have 
received seeds of this plant from Europe under 
le name of Calliopsts bicolor ; and some sel} 
lem for C. elegans. Such changes of names are 





wt justifiable. 
Lythrum salicaria has spikes of red flowers 
Which are very showy. — It is altogether finer in 
moist soil, or in a wet season. 





ous, we should be in even a worse condition, for 
it composes at least three quarters of the air we 
breath. In this view I am supported by Chaptell and 
by my own observations. If I have imbibed any 
misunderstanding on the subject, I shall not be of. 
fended if Mr. Allen should set me right. 

When a man undertakes to dispute any thing 
of a scientific nature, laid down by one so gener- 
ally correct as the writer in question, he ought to 
give good reason for such difference of opinion. 
1 have mentioned two reasons for thinking that 
carbonic acid gas and nitrogen were not poison- 
ous, there are other reasons on which I make up 
my opinion, and will explain some of them. 





oxygen or of vital air, which is indispensable to 
animal life. It may be asked, why is carbonic 
acid gas so instantly fatal that life or flame can- 
not be maintained one instant in it? IT answer 
that the lungs have the power of decomposing the 
atmospheric air, and of absorbing the oxygen, 
which is twenty-two oxygen, and seventy-eight 
nitrogen, Now as vital air as oxygen is indispen- 
sable to life and flame, and the gravity of carbonic 
acid gas is so much greater than atmospheric air, 
it is obvious that the oxygen cannot approach and 
therefore the animal dies, and the flame is extin- 
guished instantly. 

Again it may be asked, why is this gas more in- 
stantly more fatal to life than water, since both are 
heavier than atmospheric air ? I answer, the lungs | 
have the power of decomposing water in a small | 
degree, and water being composed of oxygen and | 
hydrogen, life is sustained for a few moments by | 





Orchis fimbriata is indigenous to our swamps; 
ut when partially shaded ina mucky soil, it may 
made a great embellishment to the garden. 
liuere would be however, a greater freshness in 
‘lowers, if the roots could be always wet. 








Messrs. Eprrors—In the Genesee Farmer! 

mber twenty-two, I notice the address of Lew-| 
s F. Allen, on Horticulture. I agree with Mr. 
Allen entirely, with regard to the importance of 
2urdening, and the usefulness of Horticultural! So- 
icties. Thave rarely read an address so much to 
he point, and if it fail to extend the taste for gar- 
‘ening, I shall despair of this useful art in a great 
measure. I think I can discover some traces of 
the hand of our friend Ulmus in this address, but 
yet | may be mistaken. 1 would however ven- 
ture to express a belief that he is in error in some 
particulars, 


{ cannot believe that carbonic gas nor nitrogen 
‘re poisonous. It is certain that carbonic gas 
omes in contact with the lungs at every inspira- 
‘ion—the lungs have the power to decompose the 
‘mosphere, to absorb the oxygen which unites 
With the arterial blood and changes it instantly 

a scarlet color, while the carbonic principle 
which is in the venal blood, unites with the at- 
nosphere in every inspiration and js thrown off 
for the food of vegetables. 

Again water is composed of hydrogen and ox- 
ygen, and plants while growing have the power 





partially decomposing the water and acquiring a 


small supply of oxygen from this source, whereas | 
there is no oxygen among the carbonic acid gas, | 


and therefore it operates quicker than water in 

extinguishing life. 

These are among the reasons on which I made 

up my mind, and I think Mr. Allen will see the 

propriety of them after little consideration. 
Yours, &c. R. M. W. 

Potter, June 18, 1833. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The following is a list of the premiums award- 


York, held at Lyons on the 27th June last: 
FRUITS. 

For best q’tripe Strawberries, Jos, Fellows, $1 
do. best q’t ripe Raspberries, Sam. Hecox, 1 
do. best q’t ripe Cherries, G, J. Grosvenor, 1 
do. best q’'t Gooseberries, Charles Butler, 1 
do. best Apples, James Bogert, 0 50 

- CULINARY VEGETABLES, 
For the best half peck of string beans in the 
pod. Charles Butler, 
do. aext best, W. H. Adams, 50 
do. best doz. young Onions, James Bogert, 6 50 
do. besth’f p’k young Potatoes, W.H. Adams, 1 
do. next best, A. L. Beaumont, 0 50 


om 











‘o decompose this water. The hydrogen and ox. 
vgen are thrown off by the upper surface of the 
‘eaves, while the carbon is retained and becomes 
‘ part of the plant. If then carbonic acid gas was 
oisonous, we should be in danger of death at ev- 


cry breath we draw, and if nitrogen were poison-" do, next best, E. C. Howard, 








do. best 3 Cabbage heads, Geo. Goundry, 1 
do. next best, Joseph Fellows, 050 
do. best 25 Radishes, W. H. Adams, 050 
| do. next best, Samuel Hecox, 0 25 
do. best dozen blood Beets, Geo. Goundry, 0 50 
do. best six Cucumbers, John Greig, 050 
do. best dozen Carrots, samuel Hecox, 0 50 
do. next best, A. L. Beaumont, . 0 25 

do. best early Cauliflower, Geo. Goundry, 1 

do. Potatoe Onions, W. S. Dell, 1 

do, Turneps, A. L. Beaumont, l 

FLOWERS. 
For the most beautiful and desirable month- 

ly Rose, Samuel Hecox, to 
7) 





1. Carbonic acid gas is heavier than atmospher- | 
ic air, and will keep at a distance all approach of | 


For most beautiful and desirable hardy rose, 


John Grei 0 
do. next best E. C. Howard, 0 4 
do. most beautiful specimen of Flowers not 

enumerated, inciating not less than six 

sorte, Charles Butler, 1 
do, next best, James Bogert, 075 
do. next best, Joseph Fellows, 0 50 
do. best Carnation, John Greig 0 50 
do. best double Dahlias, Alex. Duncan, 1 50 
do. Native wild flower, W. 8. Dell. 3 


do Hydrangea, W.H. Adams, 0 50 
The next meeting of the Society will be held at 
Geneva, and Messrs. Whiting, Goundry, Bo- 
gert, Butler and Grosvenor, were’ appointed a 
committee of arrangements to provide a place fox 
the meeting, and to give notice of the time at 
| which it will be held. 
| Published by order of the Society. 
| JOHN GREIG, Pres’. 
|| The meeting of the Western Horticultu- 
ral Society was held in this village, on 
Thursday By agreeably to previous notice. 
| The day was fair, and the exhibition fine ; 
we were highly gratified with the superb 
display of the choicest productions of the 
earth. Among so many good things, it 
might seem invidious to particularize, but 
we were much pleased with the appearance 
of a quantity of Strawberries, from the gar- 
den of Joseph Fellows, esq. of. Geneva. — 
They were of two varieties, the Methven 
(we believe) and Pine Apple, and, in our 
most fanciful moments, we never conceived 
of any thing equal in kind, many of them 
| measuring more than four inches in cireum- 

















ference. Some Cherries, also, from the 
garden of G. J. Grosvenor, of Geneva, (the 
black Tartarian,) were uncommonly fine ; 
and we noticed some gooseberries, from the 








garden of S. Hecox, esq. of this village, and 
that of some gentleman in Canandaigua, 
(we believe John Greig, esq.) which, al- 
ithough not exactly ripe, made our mouth 
water. There were similar articles from 
other gardens, in this village, and elsewhere 
nearly, or, quite, equal, however. Among 
the specimens exhibited, we were particu- 


larly attracted by an exhibition of native 


| wild flowers, presented by Mr. Dell, which 
\were collected by him in the fields and for- 


being transplanted into gardens and plea- 











| sure grounds, on account of their surpassing 


| beauty and fragrance. 


ed at the meeting of the Domestic Horticultural } On the whole the exhibition was highly 
Society of the western part of the State of New |! creditable to those gentlemen who are thus 


engaged in the praise,worthy pursuit of ex 


'| tending and improving a taste for horticul- 
| ture.— Western (Lyons) Argus. 


CULTIVATING INDIAN CORN. 

In days past when I held my own plough, the 
first thing to be dene in cultivating Indian corn, 
after harrowing, was to turn a furrow from the 
row. This made the ground mellow close to the 
hills, before the roots kad spread much ; and the 
corn was not covered by the plough. In a week 
or two, the svil was turned back, and though the 
corn might not have increased much in strength 
since the last ploughing, the force of the falling 


|earth from the mold-board, was broken by the 


ridge on which the corn stood, and again it was 
left uncovered. Against this ridge the mold-board, 
crowded and pulverised the soil much better than 
it can be done, where it is simply turned over. 

I have written this with a view to E. Wilbur's 
practice,—not to reject it, but to induce our far 


mers to thing more on such subjects. 
Aw OLp Farmer 





‘ests. Many of them are well worthy of 
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CLEARING NEW LANDS. land is descending, begin at the foot of the hill terests. In proportion as it prospers, do com 
In No. 13 of the Farmer, I observed an inqui-}/ and log up hill, rolling the timber down. Fire || merce and manufactures flourish—the merchan| 
ry, by one of your Canadian subscribers, for in-|| your log heaps towards night; they will burn) and mechanic thrive—and the learned profession. 
formation in clearing, &c., new land, and as no ‘better, and you will be able to save more ashes. \ succeed. This interest constitutes five-sixths o, 
one else seems disposed to answer the said re-|| My reasons for preferring summer chopping |! our wealth aod our population. In peace this jx 
quest, I will, in my homely way, give the result)! are these; The sap is then “ wp,” or in full circu- |, our support—this enriches our treasury——erec,,. 
of my experience. I have chopped fallows at'| lation, forming new wood, fruit, &c. ; the branch- i monuments of art—excavates our canals—ay,; 
all times of year, and find that June and July, les are loaded with leaves which, when dried, fa- || builds our rail-roads. And when the clarion 9; 
all things considered, is the best time for chop- |! cilitate the burning of the brush; the stumps, (ex- || war is sounded—when the iron foot of oppres 
ping. Some farmers prefer chopping during the |) cepting those of the linden, and one or two other | sion or invasion is planted on our shores, ¢}), 
winter, or spring, because the timber then chops|| kinds of wood, whose alburnum is very thick,) | “ Sons of the soil” turn their back upon the peace 
easier, and they have not much else to do, and)! will never sprout—they will consequently soon |i ful pursuits of rural life, grasp the sword an/ 
can thereby gain time; but in the end they lose | decay ; the timber will season quicker, conse- || helmet and fly to our defence---resist encroachme,: 
more time than they gain,—in what way I will!’ quently the loging will be lighter; by letting the || and bare their bosoms to its terrors. Shall not q), 
state by and by. \\ timber stand till this time, and burning so soon || interest then so important in itself—so extensiy, 
And now for the operation: Procure an axe of \ after chopping, the ground is kept shaded, so that || im its inflaence, receive the patronage and fosto, 
from four to five pounds weight ; it need not be so |! weeds, grass, &c., cannot grow, and the ground ing care of government ? If on the right applica 
sharp as the scythe was, the shadow of which, as it |) wil] burn over better, (which is an important con- \ tion of principles depends the success of exper) 
hung on an apple tree, cut the owner’s foot, be-|)sideration,) &c. &ec. |; ments, how important to the practical operato; 
cause it might be dangerous in unskilful hands; |) Qbjections to winter chopping: The sap is|jthat he understands them. Every operation ¢; 
but have it moderately sharp—have it well hung || then “ down,” or in the root; the stumps and roots | the farmer may be considered a scientific experi. 
—and then, if your ground is descending, com- || of trees felled at this time will throw up innumer- || Ment. His field is the laboratory—his crop th: 


mence chopping on the lower side, falling your able suckers, which will cost much labor to eradi- | result. Should he not understand more of th 
timber lengthwise of the hill, and not up and /'cate; as long as the sprouts continue to grow, 








eee ee 








principles on which he acts, and which govern: 
down, at the same time falling it a little out of|| the stumps decay slowly, and the roots never; || the success of his eperations, than the ox why 


the standing timber, otherwise you might wre it is almost impossible to plough the ground for draws the plough or the horse who propels me 
down other trees, and thereby make a jam, which 


} years ; by cutting away the timber the sun is let \ chinery ? 
would be troublesome toclear out ; cut your brush | jn upon the ground, and the seeds of weeds, 


up tolerably small, and pile it well, fora a 
brush-heap will not burn well; cut the bodies of} 


But say some, the patronage of government ha: 
grass, &c. germinate, and by burning time the |, 4lready been liberally bestowed upon literary inst; 
ground is so covered with vegetation that it will|| tutions. We have colleges, academies, and othe: 
the trees into logs sixteen or eighteen feet in!! not burn over, and you must go to the expense of || incorperated schools endowed with a liberal han: 
length. A great saving in labor may be made, | mowing your ground before you can sow it; there || in almost every city and village in our state, W. 
| are no leaves on the brush, and they burn but| readily admit it and laud the spirit that has crea 
by making a long brush-heap, say twenty or} poorly ; the timber will not season so soon—the|| ted them. But in answer, we say they are ill 
thirty rods in length, more or less, and falling all loging is heavy, and the log-heaps will not burn |; calculated to advance the interest we advocate 
the tops that will reach, on either side, on to it, well, &c. &c. || The main objection to them is they do not com 
and carrying on the butts of such as youcan. A | With regard to Fencing, I refer the reader. to|| bine practice with theory. They are peculiar) 
saving may also be made by planning roll piles No. 1, vol. 3, p. 2, of the Genesee Farmer for in- || fitted for preparing men for the pulpit and th: 
when you are chopping. There may, in heavy} formation. I find that February and March is|| bar, but their doors are as it were closed agains’ 
timbered land, be from three to six or seven of | the best time for cutting rail timber. Fall your) the humbletiller of the soil. Filled to overflowin: 
them made on an acre in this way; select a large) tee5 which you design for rails—measure off||by the aristocracy of our land—with vitiate 


tree and fall it on a smooth place, that is, a place |and mark your rail cuts, but leave the tree ||tastes—false sense of honor and propriety—t 
free from cradle knolls, having the body lie as 


' | whole, except the top, till after the brush in pons farmer's son, who by chance gets admittance, 
close to the ground as possible—leave it nearly ' fallow is burnt; then cut up your rail trees before || Contemned—his occupation considered menial 
the whole length ; then fall all other trees that you | loging. If you cut them up before the brush is || 7d the tone of public sentiment is so strong an 
can, that will fall close to it, parallel with it, cut- burnt, the ends of the logs become dry, and the powerful, that he at length gives way, and in 
ung them up so that they will match with it for | chips, lying in piles, will cause the fire to injure || Stead of returning to give character and conse: 
length; if there are others that you can fall ithe cianber, W.H. || quence to his calling, by his learning and science~ 
across, do it, cutting up in the same way, and N. Almond, June 25, 1833. he too begins to despise his parentage and occupa 
‘mill them in.” There are but few trees but 


tion, throws himselfinto a law office or drug shop 
what, by steering them properly,-may be fell| Agricuttural Improvement===No. 3. || to gain amore respectable or honorable livelihood 
within a quarter of a circle, and some may be}! THE STATE SCHOOL. Is not then a school loudly called for where 
fell any where within half a circle, making from|| The establishment of a public school for im- theory and practice shall go hand in hand—wher: 
ninety to one hundred and eighty ways, some provements in Agriculture and the Mechanic arts, industry and economy shall be considered lauda- 
one of which any tree may be fell. When your|| has long occupied the attention of many of our in- ble, and above all, where agriculture shall have 
brush has become sufficiently dry, which will be|'selligent and patriotic men. But, until recently, |! its proper weight in the scale of human avoca 
in five or six weeks of good weather, if your fal-|! 


, there has never been energy or concert of action || tions—where improvement shall be made :n al! 
tow is chopped in June or July, choose a day for|| enough in those immediately interested to attempt || its various branches—where the mechanic atts 


burning when the wind blows lightly, (for the||to accomplish the object. Our statesmen are too|| shall be advanced—the principles of science be 
burning will, by rarifying the air, soon create}! much engrossed by the subject of party politics. developed, and a direct application of them be 
quite a breeze,) and commence firing on the Zee|| Our halls of legislation are filled by men, who,||made. From whence an hundred young men 
side, in order to avoid the necessity of working || aside from the little time that is not taken up in|! shall yearly emanate, with habits and morals 
in the smoke. The more simultaneously you || diplomatising for party predominance or personal pure and escouteminated=n with minds richly 
fire the heaps, the better they will burn; there- aggrandizement—legislate for themselves rather }| stowed with science, calculated to diffuse light and 
fore, if your fallow is large, it is better to have |\than the great body of the public. The very knowledge to all within theirreach. These you"s 
several hands to fire it As soon as the heaps || fact that there has not been intelligence and ac-/|/ men will be prepared not only to advance the in- 
have burnt down sufficiently to allow you to 0 |/tivity enough in our agricultural community, to||terests of their particular calling, but will be cal- 
among them, go through the fallow and pick up accomplish the above desirable object, is a strong || culated to do honor to hemmiven and their cour 
all the small stuff that has escaped burning, and |! and powerful argument in its favor. ‘The happi-||try as faithful and discreet magistrates, oF jurors, 


throw it into the fire beds, and also fire such de-|| ness and prosperity of a country depends upon |! in the courts of justice; or as wise and intelligen' 
tached heaps as have not taken fire. Much labor || the condition of its agriculture. I[t is the basis of 


: . F ‘ Our 
; ; “tome , representatives in her halls of legislauon. 
may be saved by this practice. In loging, if the'| all other pursuits, and the support of all other in-!!farmers often express dissatisfaction, that they 


where the timber is light, by win-rowing, that is, 
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are not represented in the councils of the state and | quarter of it, and still makes as much, or more, | B. I am pleased to see our practical farmers 
tation in proportion to their numbers and impor-||from what he has as he did from the whole ;|| contributing to its columns the results of their ex- 
cance; that they are governed by others rather || while at the same time, the son, from his portion, | perience, in the different branches of rural econo- 
than govern themselves. The reason is found | succeeds in supporting, in a comfortable manner, || My. The paper thus becomes very useful. 
simply in their want of capacity. | a very considerable family—pays annuaily for D. Yes, but I find that practical farmers err 
Should these things be and overcome us like | hired labor from seventy to one hundred dollars, || Sometimes as well as others. I have discovered 
. summer cloud, and not excite our special won- || and lays by something for future circumstances of | Some great errors which they have asserted as 
jer?” Should an interest thus important be con- | real or fancied need. ‘That one man should till facts in their communicafions, in the Genesee 
ded in hireling hands ? Give us knowledge, and | much land, and do his work thoroughly, besides | Farmer. 
n, as effect follows cause, we will have wealth ! taking proper care for the multitude of little con- | B. That may be; but the publishing of these 
and power. cerns which a farm well managed always creates, | errors does not detract from the value of the pa- 
A committee of the Senate of which the Hon. } is entirely out of the question. He who ploughs,|| pet: for, they call forth investigation, lead to a 
John Sudam is chairman, have made an interest- || harrows, and hoes his land as he ought, who, closer and more careful examination, and thus 
ing report in its favor. The intelligent in every | weeds and bestows the care upon hiserops which || truth is elicited, and error exposed and confuted. 
sart of our state have spoken on the subject, and| they require, and who pays that degree of atten-|| But what particular errors have you found ? 
‘he more humble and honest yeomen are speaking | tion to his stock that they demand, will find, at} D. Some statements with regard to wheat tur- 
i) a voice that must and will be obeyed. | the end of the year, that his sphere of action has | ning to chess. One writer states that grown 
This is not asked as a favor or boon by the ag- | been confined to pretty narrow limits. A small | wheat, and that which had been exposed long to 
cultural community, but they demand it as a } farm has one, among many advantages, over a || the weather, will produce chess. Now I know 
‘ight—too long withheld, merely because it was | large one, which is not entirely unworthy of con- | this to be absolutely false: For last year, as you 
not asked for. We support our literary institu-| sideration, viz: the diminution of cares. Who} will recollect, most all of our wheat in this quarter 
‘ons from which we. derive little or no benefit.| had not rather have a small landed estate, which | was grown—I sowed grown wheat ; at harvest I 
And notwithstanding our importance in every | may be attended to without an endless load of | N¢ver had a finer picce of wheat or one more free 
joint of view—notwithstanding the burdens of |) perplexity, with a few hundreds or thousands of| from chess. 
vovernment rest principally upon our shoulders, | dollars invested in productive bank, or other|| B. Then youdo not believe in that absurd notion 
we seldom ask or receive any of its bounties or fa- || stock, than to be burthened with acres which | of one plant turning to another of an entire differ- 
vors. ‘The humble “ tillers of the soil” depend | keep his pockets constantly drained, and his) €ot genus and family, any more than of one kind 
not upon “treasury pap” for support, but rely up-| mind continually harrassed with care? Every | of animal turning a another 3 
in their own industry for subsistence. They em-| farmer ought, in my estimation, to put and keep) D. Yes, I do believe, notwithstanding what I 
phatically earn their bread by “the sweat of) his business in such shape as to leave him some) have said, that wheat and oats will turn o chess. 
All that they ask is the privilege | time to improve his mind by reading, conversa- | I am convinced of it, by my own experience. | 


their brows.” ; 
f imposing a small tax principally upon them- | tion and reflection. He is then better prepared, | Once sowed a piece of wheat ae" ground nev- 
‘er cropped before, with white flint wheat, the 


elves for the promotion of an object so interesting | Not only for increasing his wealth, but for fuifil- | 
io all. Will there be any objections? We trust ! ing the common duties of life. mene. of wae gee enemy warner - oved 
not. ‘There can be but one opinion on the sub- | Respectfully, Jon Yeoman. | from the mow in which it was mixed with the 
ect. We support the government——we cultivate Milton, June, 1833. yellow bersied wheat. There could aot have been 
ind defend the soil—wecontrol the ballot boxes-— | OATS TURNING TO CHESS. 8 kernel ehens ah; whend harvested the crop, 
v0 ment end hal Go chaped Coun: 1 Meni 4. Weemeetedinnslt eee —" it contained a great deal of chess. This convinced 


. ’ “ H hat wheat will t ‘ 
Rensselaer county June 20, 1833. | written on the subject of Chess, have seen much | a “a 4 oe ae sn —w 
i | n € 
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it growing, and have contemplated much on | : A 
| . 5 ve aa Seti P *.__ |{land which you cleared up and put into wheat 2 
Messrs. L. Tucker & Co.—Large farms are, the manner of its introduction among various, 


iy & majority of farmers, deemed indispensa- 

uly necessary in order to success in business. But |' 

there are facts having a direct bearing upon this || 
subject, which have led some to a different con- | 
lusion, of which number I profess to be one. | 
rom the opportunities I have had for observa- 
tion in this matter, I have learnt that, as a gene- |; 
‘al rule, those farmers who have small farms | 
make a better interest on their capital invested, i 
than those who have large ones. It is not un- 
‘ommon to see men in the possession of one to! 
three hundred acres of land, who employ much || 
hired help, actually poor, and poor, too, because |, 
they think they must cultivate all their land. | 
From a necessity of having too much to do, what |; 
's done is not half done, and what is but half/) 
done, is but little better than not done at all. | 


‘* : I 
Where a farmer, who is in possession of a large || 


{ 
' 





farm, has a surplus capital at command in pro- | 
portion to his capital invested, and will bring that }| To the Editors of the Genesee Farmer: 


surplus capital into requisition in the shape of 


inaking necessary or important improvements up- |} 


on his farm, or in his farming operations, then I 
eonceive the objection to large farms to be in a} 
ineasure obviated. In most cases, a farm of fifty 
‘0 seventy-five acres will give ample scope to the 
‘ime and talents of its occupant. I know a farm- | 
er in this townshipy who, a few years ago, pos- 
sessed about three hundred acres of land. He 
set off to one of his sons something less than one 





|| crops. 


| ing conversation, in substance, ensued. 





Has any one supposed or known that 
chess can be produced from oats? Ina few words 


In the spring of 1822, 1 sowed four bushels of the | 


a crop before. 


in doing which the oats shelled and covered the| 
ground rather thicker than I should sow for a| 
crop—the oats came forward, covered the ground, | 
and spread like wheat. The next spring I had! 
fine feed for my cattle until the leaves put out. As| 
soon as the warm rains came on, my oats as I | 
thought proved another heavy crop. In July my. 
oats turned out a very great burden of chess, which 
I mowed and stacked for fodder which was excel- 
lent. If this is new, you are at liberty to publish 
it—if not, lay it by. Yours respectfully. J. 8, 


After an absence ofa week ortwo, called at the 
office to get my Genesee Farmer, which I always| 
read with great pleasure and some profit—found | 
there my good friend G, D.a practical farmer, an 
ingenious mechanic, and worthy citizen and) 
neighbor : after the usual compliments, the follow- 





B. How do you like the Genesee Furmer ? 
D. Itmeets my expectations--I think there are 
some good things in it. 





} 





1 . 
} there was nothing to prevent them. 
| 
: H 
|I will state what I know from actual experiment. | 


D. Very likely they had, for it was open and 


B. Might they not then have scattered the seed 
of the chess, and this seed produced the chess a- 


heat ? 
| best black oats on new land which had never had || a ee 


I obtained a heavy cron of outs, | 
‘but harvested late on account of sickness—cut || 


| chess ? 
them with a scythe and raked them as I would hay; | “"" 


D. They possibly might. 
B. But what makes you think oats will turn to 


D. I once sowed oats on a piece of newly clear- 
ed ground ; at harvest there was only here and 


| there a few in spots sufficient to cut, the rest went 


into the ground. The next summer there came 
up a crop of chess as handsome as I ever saw. 

B. These facts are not sufficient to convince 
me. In the first case in which you sowed clean 
wheat, on new ground, you could not have been 
certain that there was no chess previously in the 
soil. In the second, it is no more unaccountable 
that chess should have been found where oats 
grew the year before, without supposing it to be 
produced from the oats, than that other weeds 
should be found there. How do you account for 
the production of such a variety of weeds on 
ground newly cleared, which had not been obser- 
ved to grow there before ? 

D. I confess there is something remarkable in 
this. Several years ago I cleared up a piece of 
hemlock land—it was rather neglected the first 
season and grew up to underbrush—the next 
spring these were cut down and the piece was 





sown to oats, There appeared ut very few oats 
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lchanic. Few employments make a greater de-|/he may make with great certainty of advantage 
mand upon the physical powers than farming. |jin his articles of produce, or method of cultivs 
The call for the improvements of skill are there- || ting them. ol 
fore as urgent here as they ever will be in any | Of the same character are the agricultural re 
employment. In no business, however, has the || searches and improvements of many professiona| 
‘head done so little and left the hands so much to | men, who, though extensively engaged in their 
iperform. The head has not, however been slow- | appropriate spheres, still give a portion of heh 
er in invention, than has been the progress of || time to their farms as a means of healthfu} relay 
‘knowledge of what has been devised, or the dis- ! ation, and in some instances perhaps with & COMN)- 
his shoulder, the oaft turned to cows-tail—with || position to adopt ‘he improvements which have || mendable regard to the profit connected, 

just as much probability as the wheat, and oats || been made, In various districts, at no great re- For examples of which | might refer to Dy, \ 


; ‘ced | move, implements of husbandry, posssessing dis- \\ Cleveland, of ‘Topsfield; Dr. D. Robinson. ,, 
A = cts oy =e , 2° | NI , : ; . * » Ul 
turned to chess. On this the bye-standers raise net advantages above those in common use, are || West Newbury; ev. B. Loring, of Andover 














at harvest, and these mostly in spots ; but a tall 
weed, which we call cows-tail came up and grew 
all over the field as high as my head, and as thich 
as flax. 

B. And how came it there ? 

D. That’s more than I can tell you. 

O, doubtless, rejoined I, patting my friend on 





ee 
\tt 
" ° a 1] . A 
a hearty laugh, rather to be sure at the expense of || possessed, the employment of which, if not the) and Rev. H. Colman, lately an active and ¢4; 
, } } x > » ‘¥} nee 6c ine , r\ielern > > , = * yr hea 

my friend, and L bid him good night, adding I ho- | know ledge of the ir ¢ xistence, is confine d to very y cle nt member of your Board of lrustees, wh, 
d he would b tified if he should see a | limited cireles. ‘I'his is particularly true in com-| has now gone to another section of the s 

pe O WOME HR VS Mor . | munities composed of emigrants from different | bearing with him the respect and good wish 

detail of our conversation in the next Genesee | nations in a foreion country. 


Farmer. W. W. B. 
Hammonds-Port, June 1, 1833. 


al 
so 


The English, |jall; and who has communicated for your instry: 
| Scotch, Irish, Dutch, Swedish and German set ||tion many valuable experiments in husbandry, 
| thers, are hardly betier distinguished by their lan- As holding a like place in the scale of publi 
guage than by the form and nature of their im- jj utility, and alike entitled to public gratitude. gy, 
plements of husbandry. Among each of these || the gratuitous efforts of various distinguished jy. 
RICULTURAL SOCIETY FoR 1832. communities may be found some implements of j dividuals, who, though mot engaged in practic; 
: . ia hs Siew | peculiar excellence, and others partaking of very ||agriculture, are in various Ways bringing befy;, 
We are indebted to the kindness of the *e¥- | obvious defects. Yet the ill-contrived of one ve-|{the public the knowledge which former experi 
Henry Cotman for a copy of the “ Transactions ry tardily give place to the more perfect of the |jence and observation, together with the investig,. 
of the Essex [Mass.] Agricultural Society, for |) other. tion of —, _ — oe _ also th 
: ' . 2 " encouragement and interest which their we!) 
1832.” It is a hendeome active pampiiet we Saeed emeiion and standing in society eae 
bout 100 pages, and contains, beside the annual | ithe Institution with which they are so usefull: 
address of Gagowen B. raeny, Eiaq., the Ke- | The design of this society is to collect and dif eee ane ae aaa ec sees arg byes 
ports of the several committees on Premiums, |' fuse knowledge on these important and interest- ntsc gen 1 ns Sag a resi rae and the 
with the statements of the applicants, and several || ing subjects. How well calculated itis to do this, | yes ps Dr Nichole oe mae ary ol ‘ e Society 
a ee ee = .o must be obvious to the most careless observer. |) |). > =e *) se Colnmunication on the 
valuable communications, among which are two} ; on" || subject of Silk gave so much value to the able re 
‘the Rev. Mr. Colman—one on |} >¥ ts, public meetings it draws men together) 1 published by the Society the last year, 
em Gee pen of Se Mev. Se. ‘from different places—by its premiums it induces | I 7 ’ year. 
the “Culture of Indian Corn,” and the other, ||them to bring what they suppose of peculiar ex- } PRACTICAL FARMERS, 
“ Upon Exact and Experimental Agriculture.” |/cellence,—-it invites them to give a history of! I will close these specifications, though othe: 
We intend to make large extcacts from this pam- || their successful and unsuccessful efforts. In its cases might with propriety and advantage ln 
ke 9. | exhibitions, what is deemed excellent by one is |\referred to, by mentioning the farms of wealthy, 
phlet, and commence with a part of Mr. Perry enterprising and high minded yeomanry, wi: 
themselves “either hold or drive.” ‘Whese a1 


Siiplaced by the side of what is thought excellent 
Address, delivered at the Fair in September last.! by another. 
o in the field themselves,where they try over agai! 
and with a direct regard to the advantage to |, 


Opportunity of inquiry, compari- 

ison and trial, are afforded, and thus all may se- 
gained by the adoption of them in general prac 
\tice, the experiments which others may have mac 


H 
| 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX AG- 





Prejudice may be among the causes. Ig- 
|'norance that better are in use is however the 
most general, 

DESIGN OF THE SOCIETY. 





gi 


MR. PERRY'S ADDRESS. , leet for their own use wh it, In their estimation, 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS | possesses the folrest claims to preferment, 


The value of an Institution must be estimated \ EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


by the interest it is designed to promote, and its || By the doings of this society, the public are fur- 
adaptation to promote such interest. Brought to} nished with the knowledge of facts connected || 
this test, few, whose more direct bearings are on | with experimental farming. In the introduction | 
worldly concerns, have a higher clutin to general |! of new or forcign articles of produce, and trials | 
support than the one I now have the privilege to ; of new modes of culture and manufacture, there || 
address. i} must be more or less risk. Till trial has been | 
Your object, gentlemen, is to enable men more || made, no one can know with certainty what effect | 
abundantly and with diminished labor to supply | change oi climate, soil, and other surrounding cir- || 
themselves with the necessities and elegances of || cumstances, may produce. This risk a large por- 


’ 
\} 


life, and in this way to render their condition | tion of the community are not able to take upon | 


more comfortable. \ithemselves to any considerable extent. Fr || 

Surely this is a great an:! worthy enterprise. A | should the labor of the year be expended upon an | 
man may live and endure life, and, if calied in | unsuccessful experiment, they would in the end | 
providence, be submissive too, in caves or holes | be pressed for the necessaries of life, With the | 
of the rocks, or ill-sheltered in the wigwam of the | public spirit and praiseworthy enterprise of the | 
untaught savage, on a morsel of bread, the scan- |! wealthy and scientific farmers of the county, 
ty earnings of ill-directed labor. Still itis an ob-| there is hardly a call for them to make exveri- 
ject of deep interest to be better provided for and | ments - 
to obtain this better provision with diminished || 
labor 

As the object of this society is important, so I 
think it may easily be shown that it is well cal- 
culated to produce the result for which it is orga 
nized, 


' 


| 
| 


‘hese are made for them, and with such | 
precision in the operation and accuracy of record, | 
that any one may judge with all necessary cer- | 
tainty whether he can with advantage adopt them 

jornot. In this respect the people of this coun- 
l|ty are peculiarly favored, for there are spread | 
’ . over the county farms embracing a great variety | 
To accomplish this result, it is indispensabie ||of soil, owned and improved by wealthy, enter-| 
in the first place that the community generally || prising and scientific men, who cultivate them ol 
be made acquainted with the abundant and vari-|!a means of rational enjoyment, conducive alike to 
ed provision which a bountiful Providence has} health of body, vigor of mind, and refinement in 
made for us. Such knowledge is indispensable to|! moral feeling. Of this ¢ 
a judicious selection of the most profitable or use- H named those of Gorham Parsons, at Bvfield: 
ful. On this subject there is a want of informa- || William Burtlett, at Methuen; Frederick ! | owes 
tion, not generally supposed, and not easily roy Beverly ; James H. Dunean, at Haverhill : 
counted for. In the animal, vegetable and mine- |} KE. H. Derby, and the Vickman farm, at Salem: 

ral kingdo ns, there Are varieties recommended by || and many others of similar character. ‘|i 
the profit or pleasure they are capable of afford. ' {hese farms may all be regarded as experi-||' 
ing, abounding in different parts of the world,— {i mental farms. or. I might say “agricultural labo. |! 
1 might say of the state and county,—of which || ratories, owned and managed to he sure by indi-| 

large communities remain unacquainted. In con-j viduals, but from the manner in which they are |! 
sequence of which, an article of comparatively | conducted scarcely less advantageous to the com- | 
small value is cultivated, when a much better)|:munity than if they were public institutions : 
might be procured with the same expense of | ( | mt, 


bor or money. : constantly to public inspe ‘tion, where every one 
a he same 1s true in res| ct to many imple- | ot sober conduct may see for himself and learn 
ments of husbandry, and even tvols of the me-4 wit] 


4 


lass of farms may be ir 
vr 
I 


} 
1} 
| 
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rious parts of the county. 
|) with equal, and perhaps in some inst 
| greater propriety, have been mentioned. 1 hoy’ 
| those whoin I have referred to will excuse the | 


for the whole operations upon them are cna The mind. 


operative with other classes than w 


my © irists; but it 
out money and without labor, what change | with them. 


for scientific purposes, and by their own persone! 
labor and observation are able to decide with cer 
tainty what advantages may be expected fiow new 
modes of culture, new implements in husbandn 
and new articles of produce. 

As tair illustrations of this remark, [ refer to 
Moses Newell, of West Newbury; Putnaw 
Perley, of Newbury ; Jacob Osgood, of Andover 
phen Barker, of Andover; Richard Stewar' 


of Haverhill; Jesse Putnam, of Danvers; Dan- 


iel Putnam, of Danvers; Erastus Ware, of 2c- 
lem. 

‘Lhe experiments made by such men, with th 
manner of operations and the success attending 
them, through the medium of your Society at 
1 before the community; thus enabling 


ithose who cannot venture upon experiment the 
selves, to ascertain whether they can with salety 
and advantage introduce any change in their ag- 


ricultural operations, and if they adopt new n« 


| thods, to go on with them with almost the sau 
| readiness as though they had been trained to thei 
} from early life. 


in these illustrations of what I wished to stale 
[ have purposely referred to persons living in v4 
Many others mig! 
ances Wit) 


erty I take to introduce their names in this co! 
1exion, 

HINDRANCES TO AGRICULTURAL IMPROVE- 

MEN’. ; 

In addition to these advantages, the dol! 

his Society have a tendency to remove $0! 

he greatest hindrances which lie in the w 


vrs ol 
gs 

ne ol 
av o! 


agricultural improvement. 


You wil! permit me to mention some o! thes’ 
AN UNSETTLED STATE OF MIND. Hed 
Che first to which I will refer is a7 unsel! ed 
This may be more common ane 
ith agricultu- 
revails to a most hurtful degre 
The feelings of many are so Us 








———————— 





‘led that they may truly be said to be ever on the 
wing, though during life they never in reality 
move out of their place. This state of mind is 
jestructive of all enjoyment, lor it produces a dis- 
-elish for what they now possess, and keeps 
‘hem from all efficient effort to make a better pro 
vision for the future. ‘Those under its paralizing 
influence will neither erect their buildings, place 
their fences, plant their orchards, cultivate their 
farms, embellish their gardens, or manage any of 
their principal business, as they would were it 
not for an undefined peradventure that at some 
‘ime they shall find it to their advantage to sell, 
nd in such case be constrained to sacrifice much 
if the expense they had been at for improvement 
All is done just to answer present exigencies, 
and in the end, as might be expected, the man 
has neither the profit or comfort which he might 
easily have secured, had he, as he ought, never 
lowed himself in this unsettled state of mind, 
nor made arrangements to sell till he had det«r- 
mined to do it, nor thought of moving till the 
penings of Providence made it his duty so to do. 
\fter intemperance, and the expensive demands 
f fashion, there is no one cause which in my ap- 
prehension casts such a withering influence over 
the prosperity of society, as this feeling. All 
lasses in the comunity are injured by its un- 
healthful influence. It extends to those who do 
iot give it a resting place in their own bosoms. 
Parents who have no intention to change their 
wn residence, are less anxious to improve their 
possessions because of the uncertainty whether 
‘heir children will retain the inheritance, and oc 
upy the farms which are handed down to them 
hildren, when laboring with their parents, plan 
with less comprehension, and work with less 


urage, for in their hearts at least they say, ‘ of 


at advantage will our exertions to improve the 
yface be, should father sell, as we often hear him 
nate that it is probably he may.” It discour- 

es noble effort, enterprise and improvement 
| could direct you to houses which have already 
sed to shelter thove who still live in them— 
nd to farms with some of the best land antouch- 
ed, or with fields which once \ ielded in rich abun 
nce the glories of the year, now grown ove 
vith weeds, and with fences broken down—the 
ritimate consequence of a wandering, unsetiled 
nina, 


mn 
pibay 


be leaning on their staves for very age 


ey are just as much unsettled as they were a half 


itury since. | am perfectly aware that this 
feeling has in a degree diminished in this county, 
i | hope throughout New | ngland within a 
past. But it still continues with a 
y withering operation among us ‘The 
which induced this state of mind are nu- 
erous, and it would not be useless or uninterest 
‘to dwell upon some ot them. I shall confine 
elf to a single one, not perhaps the most pro- 
ninent, but connected directly with the object 
vhich T have before me, and vperating, though 
ot exclusively, upon the yeomanry of the county. 
Uhe cause to which L allude rises up in connexion 
with a faet which [ suppose all must allow: that 
ring has been pursu d too much as a mere 
hanical operation, while the reasons « f each 
ration have not been sufficiently understood, 
rv have those engaged in it been sufficiently in 
isitive whether other and better ways might not 
‘opted. “Lhe mind being left unoccupied be 
restless, dissatistied and hungry, consults 
ings, goes abroad for i's enjoyments, and 
’ whole man set afloat, ready, in fect willing, 
¢ driven about by every trifling circumstance 

| know nothing which promises more effeetu 
to remove this evil than to diffuse through 
soclety more agricultural science enterprise and 
iste, to direct the mind to the reason upon which 
the operations of farming are founded, to induce. 
nen to commence plans of distant yet of certain 
‘mate advantage, to excite to inquiry and in 
estigation, and thus turn farming into a business 
ol the head as well asx of the hands ;— to induce 
nen also to unite in their plans, what is beautiful 
vnd attracting with what is useful, and thus make 
their farms, houses and other appendages pleas 
ant and attracting to the owners;—and further, 
v prevailing with them to take a part in the pub 


uses 


al 


AND GARDENER’ 





And though some of the proprictors of 
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era Itions aman may make to keep his own fields free 
vantage, to accustom them to feel that their inter- |from insects, noxious plants and whatever is de- 


est and comfort are nearly connected with those!) structive to vegetation, it can be only of partial 
among whom they dwell, aud that it cannot be of! and temporary advantage, because in the negiected 
little concern whether they continue with them, || iands of his neighbor a new and unfailing Tecruit 
or for a small or imaginary good break away || will be reared up every returning season. The 
from all the associations which time and the in- || field of the sloth{ful will be grown over with thorns 
terchange of kindness and acquaintance have || and the face of it covered with nettles. lt would 
made dear to them. How well suited the plans || be well were there no sluggards in the land, and 
of your Society are to bring about this desirable |/it would be happy if many who are not sluggards 
change need not be described, nor would it be ea- || were sufficiently apprised of the advantages which 
sy to estimate the advantages which would arise | would accrue to themselves and neighbors, did 
from it could it produce that feeling of filial re- tod suffer no noxious weed or devouring inseet 





S JOURNAL. 


lic efforts which are going on for the general ad- 

















-pect and piety exhibited in the following quo-!to find shelter about them. He who suffers his 
tation. “ "the Lord forbid it me that | should|| own fields to be filled with hurtful vegetation, or 
give the inheritance of my fathers to them.” Vhis|| his trees to be devoured by destructive insects, 
sentiment may be allowed to operate too power-|\does nothing for which the jaws of the land can 
fully. punish him, nothing for which he would be will- 
CHARACTER OF THE FARMER’S OCCUPATION. ||Ing to have his neighborgcomplain, and yet he is 
Another hindrance in the way of agricultural|| instrumental of doing as great an injury, as if 
improvement is an impression entertained by ma-|| When his trees were filled with fruit or his fields 
ny that farming is not so genteel and honorable || white for harvest, he should by stealth or force ap- 
as some other employment. How this feeling | propriate a part to his own use, or knowingly per- 
grew up, (a fecling in the extent to which it ex- | mit his cattle to devour it. He who prevents my 
ists among us almost peculiar to New-England,) | trees from bearing, leaves me as destitute as he 
I sha!l not attempt to decide: sure I am of its ex-|, Who sequesters the ripened crop to himself. here 
istence and ofits baleful influence, though like the ||is a moral obligation on this subject which I fear 
one just before mentioned operating with some-|/1S not felt, responsibilities which are not regarded, 
what diminished force. It has dried up the spir- | pe ee permitted for which no compensation is 
it and held the mind of many a noble and virtuous | provided, discouragement induced by which the 
youth in bondage, suffused many an innocent |, whole community suffers. 
cheek with a blush, prevented many ingenious|| ( To be continued.) 
and stirring spirits from going intothatemploy-|}| 2 —— pecan 
ment, whose taste and interest would otherwise || 
lead them to it, and induced those who were en- | 
gaged in it to work with less vigor, to seek for im- 
provement with less inter:st, and frequently to 
turn ail their originating and inventive powers in- 
to other channels. even when farming was still |! 


EXPERIMENTS IN STEEPING 
| SEED WHEAT. 

|| {. Wheat merely put into the bag where smutted 
wheat had been. 


Old wheat there were smutty, 1 in 30 heads. 


aga er a - = 9 
their real occupation gh ag pot a : am . mA 
W ho can look fur a moment to the nature and |! Spsing wheat, having a emall - 
operations of this Society and the men who com- | a pare berytees Prdgqes 
ose it d not perceive how powertully its influ- | quantity of smutty powder sha- 
S : | ken amo , more tha in 
pose i, at I t y ken among it, more than 1 Q « 


ence must tend to remoye an impression so un- 


. ; . . . ° . at rne is ene . y 
found: d in principle, so hurtful in its tendency. ' II. ‘Wheat when moistened rubbed with smut 


The example of the rieh, the learned and distin- | Old red powder. Sk ited 
guished men who give life and interest to this So- | ta do i n } — 
ciety, comes in upon the soul of many a laboring | White wheat 1 a ' ray 
youth like a refreshing and giaddening shower up- || Yellow pyrene 1 o > ro 
on the thirsty land and withering herb | Spring , 8 ~ 10 - 
>: . 


_ st< ¢ ICKERING > fi g or |! . F 
Ihe story that Picke KING, the founder, and for | Il]. Treated as in the last experiment, but wash- 


a ears the worthy and efficient Preside lj ; A : , t 
many years the worthy ; nt President of | ed, previous to sowing, in a solution of cham- 
this Society, held the p ough, handled the spade, || ber-iye * 


and looked weil to the stall, has a thousand times || 


; : || Old wheat, 1 in 2000 
been told, and whenever told has poured fresh New A pes 
courage and joy into the mind of many a toiling | White Clean. 
youth, who humbled under the impression of || Yellow Lammas 3 in 2000 
- was, 


which [| am speaking, was tempted to blame his || 
fate which tn his apprehension had cruelly chain- || 
ed him to a farmer's lite. 
UTILITY OF SCIENCE TO THE FARMER. ly 
Another obstacle in the way ofagricultural im- | 


yeme s atoo general impression entertain. | : 
provement, is a too general impression entertain: || enemy of our wheat has commenced his de- 
ed that learning is of little advantage in the busi- |! 4 


ness of a farmer's life Were it not for observa-|| structive Operations in our county—and that 
tions on other subjects which I wish for special ||in some wheat fields of 60 acres, where 
reasons to make, | should like to dwell a little | there was every promise ol an abundant 
time onthis point. As it is, | must content my- |! yield—there will not be sufficient to pay the 
self by observing. that in my apprehension there | farmer for harvesting. 

is no other empl raentin which there is a con-|| We have heard it said, that by sowing 
stant demand for manual labor, where there is so||jime on the heads of wheat when the dew 
loud a call forthe aids of science, or where the || 5 ov. will drive the Weevil from the fields. 


suggestions of a well instructed mind would prove . : 
‘>> . ’ . . | , 4 4 tne ) l a 
a more efficient he!p. For proof of the correct-| _. = oe farmer try h superman 

aliston Gaz. 


ness of this opinion, |! have no occasion to go be- i 
yond the limits of this county, or cut of the cata- 
logue of the members of this Society Were 1 to/| 
trair. a child for the labors of the field, my first || 


Farmer's Journal. 


* A salt pickle, or one of lime, is deemed equal- 
efficacious. 





Tus Weevit.—We understand that this 





Rochester Prices Current. | 

















care would be to make him familiar not perhaps || Wheat, per bu. 1 09 \ pples, 1 00al 50 
with either ancient or modern languages, though || Flour, pet bri. 5 ~5 | Lard, ewt. 8 00 
if possessed of common sense they would do him | Pork, mess, bri. 14 00] Cheese do 6a9 00 
no hurt, yet with the physical sciences; in all!) doprimedo 10 00 Butter 124 00 
which I would have him as carefully instructed || Beef per cwt. 3a4 00 | Hams do 7ads 50 
as if he were to go into professional life. {nowl- | Oats 34 Pot Ash, cwt. 3 50 
edge is power, power in the field as well as in the || Corn 63 Pearls, 3 75a4 00 
senate-house, power over matte: as well as over|| Rye 75 | Hides, cwt. 5 00 
mind. Barley 5Na56 | Sole Leather, 19a22 00 
BAD EFFECTS OF CARELESS NEIGHBORS, Hay, perton, 8a9 08 Flarness do 25 00 

A further hindrance to ee in hus-||Grass Seed, A. pepeP a yt 2 35 
bandry is found in the fact, that whatever exer- |! Potatoes, 94374 undie do 00a3 59 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 

Public attention in this country appears latter- 
ly to be turning, to an extent higherto unequalled, 
towards the interesting and im i 
raising Silk. We are gratified to perceive this, 
because, from the few experiments that have al- 
ready been made, we believe it bas been fully pro- 
ved that Silk may be made here, equal, if not su- 
perior in quality, tg that produced in any other 
part of the world, and with equal facility. A gen- 


tleman of this village, in a highly commendable! 


spirit of enterprize, has recently procured and 
planied out a quantity of Mulberry trees, and 


riant subject of 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


EN 





SIT 


! 
‘exist, it will find a market, and command as reac 


‘a sale as cotton, [or wool,] or any raw material 


‘Such emolument holds out strong inducement 


and kindly invites the laboring part of the'commu- 
nity into the silken garden, where, by their in- 


dustry, they may not only obtain the common cot 
forts of life, but with them may enjoy luxury. 


Improved mode of preparing Cocoons for Reel- 
ing. — When the cocoons were matured { gather- 


ee 


July 13, 1833 


ly || first place thero is less weight of silk fiber in the 
pound of cocoons, ani in the second place the 
moisture of the chrysalis renders them extromel, 
liable to mold. All these considerations thant 
fore, render it impossible for us to say what eo 
coons are worth. ‘the purchaser must exam;,, 
them before he can say what he will give for thei 
and his judgment will be regulated by the pro. 
portion of double, imperfect, or injured cocoon. 


8, 


i- 


ed them, and selected such as | intended for pro- 
pagation ; the rest were indiscriminately prepared 
pew! reeling: this I did in « very ready, simple, and 
easy manner, by which the silk is very much im- 


the parcel may contain, compared with the goo 
sized, well formed and well cured ones. [f t}, 
cocoons are of good size, have been well eure, 


and the chryvsalis wel! dried, and if there are y, 
double, imperfect or injured cocoons in them 
they will be worth fifty cents a pound; and Jes. 
in proportion to the namber of faulty ones, tii) 
the value will be recuced to twenty-five cents 
pound —-and it would not be worth while for the 
reeler to trouble himself with any that woul) 
not be worth the latter price —Jb, 


brought from Connecticut a parcel of Silk Worms, || 
fur the purpose of showing to our farmers how 
easily and cheaply they may produce their own 
Silk, as well as make the article a profitable com- 
modity for market ; and also with a view of ulti- 
mately extending the business himself. ‘These 
worms, we understand, he has divided with a far- 
mer of Macedon, who has a young Mulberry or- 
chard, and intends to make the article of Silk one 
of the staple products of his farm. 

Among the anecdotes we have heard related by 
the gentleman above alluded to (who is himself a 
yankee, as might have been easily guessed, ) since 
his recent return from the ‘land of inventions,” 
by way of illustrating the great profits that may 
be derived from this business of raising Silk, we 
will mention the following, which is peculiarly 
characteristic of what is not inaptly termed ‘‘ yan- 
kee enterprize’—And what renders the story the 
more interesting, is the fact that the specuiatur 
was a young lady: In one of the towns of Con- 
necticut, somewhat remote from the silk districts, 
a farmer in moderate circumstances owns a 
small mulberry orchard, which was left to him by 
his father who died a few years since, before the 
same had become old enough foruse. {t had been 


iproved. In order to destroy the vitality of the 
ichrysalides, | procured a tin box with a top cover 
which shut very close ; as | filled the box with co- 
coons, I sprinkled them with good spirits of wine, 
\then closed the box tight, and set it in the sun. 
\'I'he heat soon evaporated the spirits, which when 
dissipated pervaded the whole cavity of the box, 
saturated the cocoons, and instantly suffocated the 
chrysalides. Thus the vital functions of tbe in- 
sect were destroyed without fanguishing. ‘his 
process may be performed every three hours with 
the same box, while there isa warm sun. ‘The 
spirits act upon the animal gummy matter of 
which the silk consists, dissolves it and sets the fi- 
ber tree; improves the silk bv leaving it bright, 
soft, and lively, and causes it to yield its fibers 
from the cocoon to the reel with the greatest free- 
dom. Thus the process of reeling 1s performed 
with a facility unusually pleasing and profitable ; 
for by this process a muci. greater quantity of 
reeling silk may be obtained from the same co- 
coon than is usually the case with the water bath, 
andby baking, which are both tedious and injuri- 
lous tothe silk, and of course unprofitable. Ihave 
'had a ball or cocoon to run over the floor, similar 
toa ball of yarn, while I held the fibers in my fin- 
entirely neglected, until during the last season,|\gers. For the principle in the use of spirits of 
when it was discovered by, and attracted the at-|\ wine, as above stated, I refer to “ Dr. Lardner’s 
tention of a young lady + a Mansfield, a town|| excellent book on silk manufactures.” To the ap- 
already considerably distinguished for its rich pro-|| plication of the spirits of wine I have added cam- 
ductions of silk, who applied to the owner for the |phor which renders the process more immediately 
use of it for that season. A bargain was finally jeffectual, and is of maa benefit to the cocoons, 
concluded, upon the terms proposed by the fair ap-|! which are thus cured for market.” 

plicant—-the business to be conducted ‘‘on shares”- 
she to bring on her worms from Mansfield and do 
all the work, and the owner of the mulberry trees|| 
to have one half of the product. At the proper 
period the necessary fixtures were arranged, the 
worms hatched, and operations commenced. Du- 
ring the first three weeks, the worms requiring 
only a small share of her time, she contrived to 
‘change work” with several of the families in the 
neighborhood, arranging her bargains so as to 
have the work returned when she might require 





Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 


FLUsHtInc, NEAR New-York. 
\ TILLIAM PRINCE & SONS 


announce to all the Proprie 
tors of Nurseries, and to those wh 
wish to establish new Nurser). 
that they will furnish all articles de 
sired at a liberal discount, and a credit that wi!) 
allow time for anvantageous reunbursement 
We wish also to make known to all venders of 
seeds, and to those who desire to undertake such) 
business, that we will furnish every variety o: 
Vegetable, Field, and Flower Seeds, in quanti 
ties, at very low rates. ‘These seeds possess t}y 
advantage of being raised under our own observa- 
tion, or, when imported, of being tested to our s: 
tisfaction, and the accuracy and ritality of t} 
secds is expressly guaranteed. The assortmen 
of ‘Turneps alone comprises 27 varieties, inclu 
ding Dale’s New ilybrid, Yellow Altringham 
and all the other new and chvice varieties. A 
Lumber of new and choice varieties of Vegeta 
bles will be found in the Catalogue, which havi 
never before been off-red tothe public. Bulbous 
flower roots and Dahlias, which are easily trans- 
ported, and generally vended in a dry state, ca! 
be supplied to any extent at rates that will «lor 
a large profit to the revender. Every person 
ready engaged, or who desires to engage in the 
sale of the above named articles, will, on applica 
tion, receive all the information requisite to tli 
object in view,and such an establishment ought 
exist in every town in the Union. The new 
Catalogues, with reduced prices and extensiv 
additions to every department, will be forwarie: 
to all applicants, and the present period is part! 
cularly suitable for forming arrangements in a0 
ticipation of the fall business. A liberal credi! 
will be allowed on Seeds, Bulbous roots, g-c. 4 
large quantity of seed of White Italian Mulber- 
ry, Luzerne, White Dutch Clover, Ray or Ryx 
Grass, and Yellow Locust for timber, now © 
hand. 
It is requested that all orders be sent direc! po 
mail, and, whether large or small, they will 1 
ceive prompt attention. july 6-2 


200,000 White Mulberry Trees | 
HE Sabscrider has on hand and for sale, 2" 
000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES. . 
two and three year's growth, which have heen 
transplanted, are in a healthy and thrifty conli 
tion,and which he offers for sale at $1,500 $2," 
pec hundred, delivered at the nursery. Iso, . 
few of the Morus Multicaulis,or Chinese White 
Mulberry. ASA BUTLER. 
P. S. All orders, Post paid will be punctua 

ly attended to. 














MARKET FOR COCOONS, 

The public will no doubt be gratified with the 
‘information, that a silk filature is to be establish- 
ied in Baltimore, and that a market for cocoons 
|will thus be secured. Mr. Hitchcock, the propri- 
vetor of the American Farmer, is authorised to 
|purchase cocoons for the filature, and to pay from 
twenty-five to fifty cents a pound for them, ac- 
cording to quality. ‘This is the full value of co- 
' ‘coons, and editors in the interior will no doubt do 
assistance—providing also for her board during|/|the country and the cause essential service by 
the time it would be necessary for her to remain} giving circulation to this paragraph through the 
in the gee In this way she managed to accom-|, medium of their papers. This may also be con- 
plish the whole enterprize without any expense sidered an answer to numerous inquiries where a 
out, and at the expiration of six or seven weeks| market for cocoons can be found, and the price 
she had produced 54 lbs. of raw silk, worth in|/they will command.—American Farmer. 
cash $4 per lb. which being divided according to 
contract, left her share 27 lbs. She thus acquired 
for her month and a half’s services a nett proceeu 
of $108.— Palmyra Sentinel. 

The following suggestions on this subject of 
silk culture, are from a correspondent of the South- | 
ern (Charleston, S.C.) Agriculturist : 





VALUE OF COCOONS. 
THEIR QUALITY AND PREPARATION FOR MAR- 
KET. 
So many inquiries are daily addressed to us for 
the price of cocoons, the manner of preparing 


; t them for market, &c, &c. that we deem it proper 
believe that the production of Silk may be}|to ~ the information in this way. It is impos- 
A . 


made a business of profit to the man of small capi-||sible to state the exact value of cocoons except 

tal—that in three months of every year, a single||upon inspection. ‘hey may appear to the un-| 

person well acquainted with the business, may,|! practiced eye to be of the tirst quality, being of 

with the aid of three small boys to gather leaves, ‘the largest size and of the firmest texture, and. 

&c. realize one thousand dollars in the product of|jyet worth nothing for reeling ; because they may) 

labor from Silk. 1 know of no business which I||be double, (spun by two or three worms, ) which| 

could more readily, and I think safely, recommend||so interlock their fibers as to render them incapa- | 

re Bag Baayen >. | oa purse a but || ble of being reeled; or they may have been in-|| 

e ) ose house is ornamented with||jured in the process of curing, or smotheri wr , 

many healthy and promising children. [ think Ceeoate which cannot be detected "9 a mass _ Nuffield, Conn., April ist, 1833. ap20 f3m_ 

that any industrious man who will cultivate a||the reeler, or one skilled in the business. Both | yan LINDI EY9S GUIDE 

grove of Mulberry trees, and obtain the other fix-|)these descriptions of cocoons are worthless tothe} 7JFVO the Orchard and Fruit Garden,—ptice 

tures necessary, simply suited to the business, 'reeler. The same well formed and large cocoons, | $1,50—for sale by HOYT PORTER & 

may realize three hundred dollars annually to ev- though free from the above faults, will he more or | Go., Rochester 

ery child of twelve or thirteen years of age, that is||less valuable according to the manner and degree} J uly 6 1833 

able tolabor. Such an income would do much |lof curing. For example, a parcel of cocoons of | ———-—- — 
the 


nore than maintain a family with all the neces-|/first qualit to si d fi if j ° i Tdeaten ant 

: : quality as to size and form, if just cured with Moul 7 , ult . 

sary comforts of life. As a commodity of com- |} the body of the chrysalis moist a fresh, will be a HH ebeid rhein pen ultry, Oy 
\ Editor of the New England Farmer,prité 
'75 cts. For saleby HOYT,PORTER & ©. 
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rengeay- — has ever been, is now, and ever will | ‘worth twenty-five per cent. less than a like par- 
,@cash article; and while human necessities cel with the chrysalis perfectly dry ; because.in the 





